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Deaths in industry from the anaesthetic effects of carbon tetrachloride
are seldom encountered, though they have occurred from the use of
this substance as a dry shampoo for the hair. Cases of chronic poisoning
are not numerous but are rapidly increasing. Boveri (1930) of Milan
recorded the case of a young man who worked two days degreasing
with carbon tetrachloride in a poorly ventilated room. On the evening
of the second day he was suddenly taken ill with vomiting, abdominal
pain, and vertigo, followed by suppression of urine and coma. There
was then a slight rise of temperature followed by jaundice, but after
two months he recovered, Mauro (1930) of Milan reported five cases
in men occupied in the preparation of an insecticide containing carbon
tetrachloride. Two were poisoned severely, enlargement of the liver,
albuminuria, and casts being noted. Subsequently profound diuresis
occurred and both patients recovered.
Henggeler (1931) reported six cases of poisoning in one family in Rorschach,
Switzerland. For three days the family worked for long hours cleaning and
waxing the floors of a large school. The wax, which contained carbon
tetrachloride, was first heated by the man and then applied hot by the entire
family. All the patients suffered by the end of the third day from nausea, head-
ache, and malaise. The man, however, who had undoubtedly breathed more
of the vapour than the others while heating the wax, became dangerously
ill with mental confusion, headache, hiccup, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea,
and scanty urine loaded with albumin. At the end of three weeks he was
exhausted and emaciated having lost 29 pounds in weight, but he gradually
recovered after three months,
In 1932 McGuire reported from Boston seven cases of poisoning
among workers passing felt through a warm mixture containing 33-3
per cent of carbon tetrachloride to remove spots of grease, The symptoms
caused were smarting around the eyes and mouth, headache, nausea,
vomiting, diarrhoea, with acute nephritis in one case and jaundice
with liver enlargement in two. All the patients recovered, the two with
subacute necrosis of the liver remaining jaundiced for two months.
Dudley (1935) described two exposures to the vapour of carbon
tetrachloride sprayed from fire extinguishers in confined spaces in
British warships and one exposure in a large well ventilated workshop.
Four men were poisoned in the first two exposures and were kept
under observation in hospital. They all showed impairment of renal
function but they all recovered. One suffered from oliguria and jaundice
and ten days after exposure developed uraemic convulsions. The blood
urea rose to 302 mgm. per 100 c,c. and the patient was practically
moribund when on the thirteenth day polyuria developed and he
unexpectedly rallied. Another man had almost complete anuria for ten
days, but no jaundice and no other symptoms of uraemia. None of
the fourteen men who were exposed in the large workshop developed
any untoward symptom or showed any impairment of renal function.
Personal idiosyncrasy was striking, since there was no relation between
the amount of exposure and the severity of symptoms. This author